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rounded them, the Valdenses seem to have re- 
mained for ages unnoticed, and almost un- 
known. The scantiness of the subsistence 
which was gained with difficulty from a sterile 
soil, compelled them to frugality and industry 
—the danger to which they were exposed 
among the precipices of the Alps, the superior 
purity of their faith, and their affectionate at- 
tachment to their pastors, rendered them de- 
vout: and what if we should add that the 
beautiful and sublime scenes with which it 
was associated in those wild regions must have 
contributed to cherish feelings of reverence for 
their simple worship, which left them little 
taste for the gorgeous forms of the Roman 
Church? The influence of their pastors, who 
were supported partly by their own labour, and 
partly by the voluntary contributions of their 
flock, seem to have been happily employed to 
maintain sound faith, pure morals, and the 
kindest feelings. Litigation was unknown in 
the vallies, and charity in the most extended 
sense, was a virtue which, where all were 
equally exposed to sudden ruin, was practised 
equally by all. Such were the devoted in- 
habitants of the vallies of Piedmont; and if the 
practice of the christian virtues could have 
availed to save them from destruction, the light 
which had so long shone in the midst of 
darkness might have sent forth its rays over 
the half of Europe. No sooner, however, was 
the papal power completely established, than 
the attention of the inquisition was direct- 
ed to this heresy. From the private arrest of 
the concurrent testimony of all who have|individuals, whose fate was never known, the 
visited them, both friends and enemies, to the} Roman court proceeded to open war. Ani-|the vallies determined to adhere to their an- 
purity of their lives and the simplicity of their| mated by spiritual and temporal stimulants,|cient worship, and to defend themselves after 
characters. A legate of the Pope who wasjarmy after army marched to the invasion of|the manner of their forefathers. Aided by 
sent into the vallies in the 12th century, while|the vallies; and though often repelled by the|the French monarch, the Duke sent a large 
enumerating the causes which led to their| courageous resistance of their victims, the at-|army to compel their submission. This force 
estrangement from the church, has uninten-|tacks were renewed with a frequency which|was repeatedly driven back, and would per- 
tionally drawn a fine picture of a devout and| thinned their numbers, and would have destroy-| haps have ultimately failed, had not the Vau- 
simple hearted community—* It is because the! ed the energy of less hardy or less devout com-|dois suddenly agreed to surrender on promise 
men and women, the young and old, the la-| munities On these occasions the Vaudois|of being suffered to leave their native land. 
bourer and the learned man do not cease to} were accustomed to retire to the caves and Such, however, was not the design of their 
instruct themselves ; because they have trans-| fastnesses of the Alps, inaccessible to their less|implacable enemies. The entire population 
lated the Old and New ‘Testament into the| experienced persecutors, and often by suddenjamounting to 14,000, were thrown into dun- 
vulgar tongue and learn these books by heart| incursions did they drive back their terrified|geons, from which only 3000 escaped with 
and teach them; because if scandal be com- | foes, and recover for a time the possession of| their lives, on condition of perpetual banish- 
mitted among them it inspires them with hor-| their dwellings. In these flights, however,|ment. ‘Their possessions were divided among 
ror; so that when they see any one leading an| their sufferings were dreadful—the naked rock|the invaders, while the wanderers taking re- 
seein life, they say to him, * The Apostles or more often a bank of snow was the resting|fuge among the Swiss Cantons, were received 
did not live so, neither should we who would | place of delicate women, of he Ipless inf ‘ancy, and with the greatest tenderness by the professors 
unitate the Apostles.’ In short, they look|decrepid age—the hidden prec ipice, the whirl-|of a common faith. “ Scattered among the 
upon all that a teacher advances unsupported wind or the avalanche swept away numbers|towns and villages of Berne, industrious in 
by the New Testament as fabulous.’ of the unhappy wanderers, while the fate of|their habits and venerated and beloved by 

Sheltered by the Jofty mountains which sur-|those who thus perished was happiness com-|their protectors, the survivors might have 

* Soe "The glorions Recovery by the Naisdiie od pared with that which awaited their brethren, led a life of comfort, had they not been 
their Vallies,” by Arnaud, and Ackland’s * Sketch who fell into the hands of their merciless ene- rendered restless by the love of their native 

a y na . 

of the History and present condition of the Vaudois,” mies. Wearied at length with this unprofita- country, so peculiarly strong in mountain- 
from which all the statements in this article have| ble contest, or moved by the entreaties of his} ers. The hope of returning to their be- 
been drawn. | wife, their sovereign the Duke of Savoy, con-| loved vallies was ever before them, and by a 


sented to a treaty, by which they were to be 
allowed the enjoyment of their own forms of 
worship. Yet four years after, banishment 
was again imposed as a penalty on all those 
who refused to attend mass. The intercession 
of protestant government could only avail to 
postpone for a time the execution of these de- 
crees. But in the year 1655, notwithstanding 
the urgent supplications of the destined vic- 
tims, a large force was sent into the vallies, 
and in the depth of winter no less than one 
thousand families were driven to “the shel- 
erless recesses of the Alpine heights.”” The 
commander of the invading army feigning to 
wish for conciliation, offered terms which 
were joyfully acceded to by the simple Vaudois; 
but no sooner had they returned to their dwel- 
lings than a massacre was commenced, which 
has scarcely a parallel in the annals of barbar- 
ous nations. It was on the occasion of this 
massacre that Milton wrote his well known 
sonnet— 












































FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE WALDENSES. 
A simple race 


Of mountaineers, by nature’s self removed 
From foul temptation. ——— 





In a remote corner of Italy, the small vallies 
interspersed among the Alps have for ages 
furnished subsistence to a people, whose his- 
tory develops traits which have strong claims 
upon our admiration and sympathy. In a 
former article we have alluded to the probable 
origin of the Valdenses as a christian sect, and 
although there be striking evidence* adduced 
to prove their existence from primitive times 
a church, untainted by the superstition of 
tome, yet as certainty cannot on this subject 
be had, it is not now necessary to pursue the 
inquiry. It is enough that during the darkest 
periods of christian history, they have pre- 
served with singular purity the doctrines of 
our religion, and have thus happily illustrated 
the motto from time immemorial displayed on 
their escutcheon, which bears a torch and 
seven stars environed by darkness, and the 
words “Lux Jucet in tenebris’’—the light 
s/Jaeth in darkness. One of the most singu- 
lar and interesting features in their history, is 


Avenge,oh Lord! thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, &c. &c. 


Still was the courage of the Vaudois unsub- 
dued, the survivors retreating to the mountains 
kept up a partizan warfare, which at length 
wrung from their enemies a reluctant peace. 
Their hopes however were not long to be in- 
dulged. In 1685, at the instance of Louis 
XIV. the Duke of Savoy issued a decree, 
commanding the Vaudois to renounce their 
faith on pain of banishment and death. Sur- 
prised but not unprepared, the protestants of 
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little band of the fugitives, this cherished hope 
was destined to be realized. But we must re- 
serve for another number the history of the 
“glorious recovery,” and the account of the 
present condition of the Vaudois. 


height, when a gun was fired, followed by four more. 
This convinced us our other division had jeined. 

We thought there would have been an end to our 
sport before it had well begun; but on the contrary, 
the shots were fired not only to prevent him leaving 
the copse, but to prove their guns, for a miss-fire is 
frequently of consequence. The last shot had the 
effect of turning him, and we now had a full view of 
him returning to the centre, whisking his tail about, 
and treading among the smaller bushes as if they 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
ALBANY AND CAFFER-LAND. 
(Concluded from page 146.) 
THE LION HUNT. 


We shall close our extracts with an animated des- 
cription of a Lion Hunt. 

‘Our party was formed into two divisions. S.,R., 
and ourselves, were to cross the plain about the cen- 
tre, and beat for him amongst the grass.—Diedrick 
was our leader. The other party were to skirt the 
base of the mountain, about which grew a few tall 
mimosas, and to keep in an even line with us, about 
half a mile distant. The mountains seemed to meet 
just before us, but as we approached we saw a pret- 
ty wide opening through which we passed, when 
another valley or plain of similar character, but of 
much greater extent, was presented to our view. 
Here all animated nature seemed collected, and to 
reign unmolested! The signal was, however, soon 
given, that man the destroyer was approaching, and 
all the various animals, with snorts and bounds, be- 
gan to collect in bodies, gnoos, harte-beests, quaygas, 
spring bucks, and roe bucks. The gnoo is the ani- 
mal so well described by Barrow, the existence of 
which was but a very few years agodisputed. They 
run sluggishly at first, but at once they spring out, 
whisk their long tails about, and with their heads to 
the ground, defy their pursuers. Their dusky colour 
and bushy heads give then a strange appearance. 
A considerable herd of these animals now lay in our 
path, as we still kept about the same distance from 


paintings we had seen of this majestic animal. 


us. We called to inform the party of this, and they 
resolved on another plan of attack. They desired us 
to station two Hottentots on a hill above our posi- 


through the bush, and it was then determined that 
we were all to dismount, and tie our horses together, 
and then to advance on foot. This is the usual plan, 
and it is done to secure any person from gallopping 
off by his horse taking fright or otherwise, which 
would induce the lion to pursue, and thus one or 


tie our horses, when the Hottentots stationed on the 
hill, cried out that the lion was running off at the 
lower end, where he had attempted to escape before. 
We were on horseback in a second, but the lion had 
got ahead; we had him however in full view, as 
there was nothing to intercept it. Off he scamper- 
ed.—The Tambookus who had just come up, and 


our horses, and their dogs howling and barking—we 
hallooing—the lion still in full view, making for a 
small copse, about a mile distant—and the number 


in different directions, formed one of the most ani- 
mating spectacles the annals of sporting could pro- 
duce. Diedrick and 8. being on very spirited horses, 
were the foremost, and we wondered to sce them 
pass on in a direction different from the copse where 
the base of the hills, which here and there were | we had seen the lion take covert. Christian gave us 
sprinkled with mimosas. It was determined to em-|the signal to dismount when we were, as well as 
ploy our time until the other division came parallel|could be judged, about two hundred yards from the 
to us, by endeavouring to get a shot at the gnoos.|copse. He desired us to be quick in tying the 
We put our horses at speed, and as each of those} horses, which was done as fast as each came up. 
who had guns came pretty near, they dismounted | And now the die was cast—there was no retreating. 
and fired, loaded, and then chased again. Owing to| We were on lower ground than the lion, with nota 
this, we, as well as the herd, became separated. S.|bush around us. Diedrick and 8S. had now turned 
had chased in the direction of the mimosas, trench-| their horses, for as we afterwards learned, they had 
ing on the ground which our comrades were to take;|been run off with in consequence of their bridles 
he was getting closer to his object, and was about to| having broken. The plan was to advance in a body, 
dismount a second time, when his eyes glanced on|leaving our horses with the Hottentots, who were to 
the long wished for game—an enormous lion! He|keep their backs towards the lion, fearing they should 
was walking majestically slow—but when S. gave|become unruly at the sight of him.” 

the tallyho to us, he couched, and seemed inclined to * All these preparations occupied but a few seconds, 
wait, but soon afterwards cantered off to the mi-|and they were not completed, when we heard him 
mosas.” 

“In a few seconds we were all up, at least our di- 
vision. The first object was to prevent him from | cowardice for former flight, he had made up his mind 
climbing the mountain, we therefore rode through |in turn to attack us. To the growl succeeded a roar, 
the mimosas, about three hundred yards from w here | 
he had entered, and got between him and the heights. 
Diedrick Muller, and S. with their servants and led 
horses, then rode round the little grove, whilst we| could take aim, and he furiously darted at one of our 
were stationed where we first entered. The grove] horses, whilst we were at their heads, without a pos- 
was hard'y five hundred yards in length, and twenty | sibility of preventing it. 
in breadth, consequently we could by this arrange- 
ment command the whole of it. True to our en- 
gagement, as well as heartily wishing their assist- 
ance, we waited for the other party. ‘The other part 
of our division having rode round the grove, came up 
opposite to us, but ata distance, and as we saw them 
dismount, we did the same. Our situation was not 
very enviable; we had but one large gun, but Ren- 
nie, who carried it, was perfectly collected. We 
were talking to each other rather in a whisper, when 
Rennie very coolly said, * Listen, the gentleman is 
grumbling.” The sound was so very like distant 
thunder, that we doubted it, but at the same moment | 
caught a glimpse of the lion walking away not a 
hundred and fifty yards from us, and he must have 
been previously still nearer to us than we had caleu- 
lated. [ gave the alarm, which was echoed to our 
friends, who in an instant mounted and rode up to 
the lower end, calling upon us to advance. We 
were moving down to gain a position on a little 


growl, and imagined he was making off again :-—but 


and in the same instant we saw him bearing down 
upon us, his eye-balls glistening with rage. We 
were unprepared; his motion was so rapid, no one 





The poor horse sprung for- 
ward, and with the force of the action, wheeled all 
the horses round with him. The lion likewise 
wheeled, but immediately couched at less than ten 
yards from us. Our left Hank thus became exposed, 
and on it fortunately stood C. Muller and Rennie. 
What an anxious moment! For a few seconds we 
saw the monster at this little distance, resolving, as it 
were, on whom he should first spring. Never did |] 
long so ardently to hear the report of a gun. We 
looked at them aiming, and then at the lion. It was 
absolutely necessary to give a mortal blow, or the 
consequences might perhaps be fatal to some one of 
the party. A second seemed a minute. At length 
Christian fired;—the under jaw of the lion dropped 
—blood gushed from his mouth, and he turned 
round with a view to escape. Rennie then shot him 
through the spine, and he fell. At this moment he 
looked grand beyond expression. Turning again 
towards us, he rose upon his fore feet—his mouth 
bleeding, his eyes flashing vengeance. He attempt- 


ee 
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tion, and we were to join them, We crossed again | 


mixed amongst us, could scarcely clear themselves of 


and variety of the antelopes on our left, scouring off 


no—as if to retrieve his character from suspicion of 





ed to spring at us—but his hind legs denied him as- 
sistance: he dragged them a little space, when Ste- 
phanus put a final period to his existence, by shoot- 
ing him through the brain. He was a noble animal 
—measuring nearly twelve feet from the nose to the 
tip of the tail. Diedrick and S. at this crisis rejoined 
us, and eagerly inquired if all were safe. They had 
seen the lion bear down upon us, and they thought it 
impossible but that one of us must have suffered. 
The anxiety now was to learn whose horse had been 


had been grass, reminding us most forcibly of the|the victim, and it was soon announced that it was a 


highly valued one of poor Diedrick’s. The lion’s 


The last shot, however, had convinced us that our|teeth had pierced quite through the lower part of the 
position was not safe, for the ball passed very near|thigh; he afterwards died of his wounds.” 


—p-— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


MISSION OF MADURA. 


| Of the innumerable missionaries sent out by 
\the Catholic church into all parts of the hea- 


®/then world, the Jesuits, before the fall of their 


|society, proved themselves, on all occasions, 


other might be sacrificed. We hardly had begun to|the most enterprising and successful. The 


implicit obedience exacted by their rules to 
the supreme authority, gave a unity to their 
efforts which could net but greatly promote 
the accomplishment of their purposes; espe- 
cially as this obedience was not merely a cold 
assent of the judgment, nor a submission of 
weakness to power, but a surrender of the 
whole heart and soul to the general welfare ; 
so that each individual, while labouring in 
unison with his fellows, arid by the command 
jof his superior, exerted himself with all that 
‘deat and constancy, which ordinarily flow 
from self-interest alone. To the advantages 
which their cause derived from this uniform 
| direction, and zealous display of their energies, 
|was added a peculiar adaptation of talent to 
| missionary pursuits, acquired by a long course 
of study, to which their noviciate was usually 
|subjected in the schools or colleges of the or- 
der. Their establishments in the interior of 
Southern India, which, for the sake of conve- 
nient description, are embraced in this narra- 
tive under the general title of the Mission of 
Madura, exhibited in the principles upon 
which they were founded, and the manner in 
which they were conducted, an example of 
skilful policy, of courageous and persevering 
enterprise, of assiduous, self-denying, laborious 
application, which required but the foundation 
of a purer faith, and perhaps more exalted 
motives, to rank with the noblest efforts ever 
made to ameliorate the condition of the human 
race. 

After long experience, and a vast expense 
of labour, the Jesuits of India had at length 
ceased to hope for the general reception of 
Christianity in those parts of the country, in 
which commercial or warlike intercourse had 
rendered the manners and habits of Europeans 
familiar to the natives. They had succeeded 
in making many converts in various places 
along the coast; but the number was small 
compared with the whole mass of the popula- 
tion, and consisting almost exclusively of per- 
sons belonging to the lowest orders, or of out- 
casts from the higher, contained within itself 
the strongest impediment to its further ex- 
tension. 

‘The prejudices of caste have an influence 
over the minds of the Hindoos, which is almost 
inconceivable by those who have not dwelt 
among them. Even between those classes 
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which most nearly approximate in rank, no| formed about the middle of the 17th century; 
intimate domestic intercourse can exist ; andj and was carried into effect with all the cautious 
the two extremes of the scale are more widely| and insinuating, yet persevering policy, which 
separated than man from the inferior animals.|has ever been a prominent trait among the| 
Cows and monkeys are objects of respect if} disciples of Loyola. 





not of worship to the Brahmins: but the misera-} 


sight is loathsome ; his touch is pollution ; his 
society is degradation and eternal infamy.) 
The sentiments of the Brahmins are shared! 
by the other castes in a degree proportionate 
to their respective elevation. All regard the 
Pariahs as an inferior order of beings, to mingle} 
with whom is to sink to their level, and to in- 
cur the contempt and avoidance of associates, 
friends, and even relatives. ‘The pride, and 
worldly interests, end dearest affections of the 
Hindoos were therefore enlisted against a re- 
ligion, which not only received this despised 
people into its bosom, but in its ordinances and 
promises made no distinction between them 
» and the most exalted of their countrymen. 
The Portuguese themselves, having, through 
ignorance of the institutions of India, admit- 
ted the Pariahs into social as well as religious 
fellowship, became, in the minds of the natives, 
identified with this tribe: and their habits of 
living, their disregard of the fantastic rules of 
» cleanliness inculeated by the Brahminical su- 
perstition, their worse than cannibal fondness 
for the sacred flesh of the ox, contributed still 
further to their supposed degradation. It is| 
true that their power rendered them terrible : 
but the dread which was thus added to disgust, | 
served but to increase the aversion with which| 


. . . . | 
their religion was regarded; as the reptile} 
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with horror for the venom of its fangs. Other! 
Europeans had not been less inattentive, in| 


} their habits and associations, to the native pre-| 


) judices, than the Portuguese. All were there-| 
i 


which is only loathed for its form, is shunned | 


The interior of the southern portion of the 


Mocul power, was divided among a number of 
gul | g 


petty heathen princes, and preserved the insti- 
tutions and customs of the Hindoos in greater 
purity than they were found in most other 
parts of India. As the inhabitants had little 
communication with the coast, and knew Eu- 


| ropeans only by reputation, they were not like- 


ly to detect the proposed imposition, support- 
ed, as it was to be, by the skilful zeal of Jesuits. 
Madura was selected as the first scene of the 
enterprise; and the fathers who arrived at the 
station, singly, and at considerable intervals, 
were chiefly Portuguese: but when experience 
had proved the practicability of the scheme, 
and the labour began to thicken on their hands, 
they were joined by recruits from France, 
Italy, and other Catholic countries of Europe; 
and the mission was gradually extended to the 
neighbouring territories of Macava, Mysore, 
and the Carnatic. 
(To be continued.) 
cusnalainties 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF MERCY, 
(Coneluded.) 


Such was the commencement of the Misericordia, 
a society that has never relaxed in its zeal, through 


so many centuries, and under all the changes of 


government. Whatever enemy entered Florence, 
these Brothers and their property were always res- 
pected. The French, their last invaders, did more,—- 
they entrusted them with a set of keys to the city 
gates, that they might not be impeded in their la- 
bours; and Napoleon was preparing to establish a 
similar institution at Paris, when his own downfall 
put an end to the scheme. 


After Piero’sdeath, the porters were desirous of 

























' fore ranked in the same class: and the name} hiring an apartment, where they might hold the 
of Feringe,* though connected with superior | meetings of their new society. For this purpose, as 


i their funds were inefficient, they appealed to their 
skill and indomitable courage, wes, among the y apt ; 


apes : | fellow-citizens, and placed at the door of the Bap- 
pagans of Hindostan, another word for all that} tistery a painting of a dead Christ, with the box at 


' } . - . : 
Was sacriegious in conduct and contemptible the foot of it, bearing this inscription —* Fate elemo-|nours of a “ Giornante,” and finally to those of 


in manners. | sine per i poveri inferrm e bisognosi della citta.”’ 


. . o . |was on a [3th of January, and the people, eager to 
Convinced that these prejudices must consti- : : peo} 5 


levince their gratitude, and to encourage them, tlock- 
tute an insurmountable obstacle to the general | ed from all quarters to that church-door 





the times of the plague. Florence was visited by 
this scourge no less than eleven times in the four- 


teenth and fifteenth centuries. At some of those pe- 


riods, especially in 1348, as many as six hundred per- 


sons died, day after day, within the walls. There is 


undeniable evidence,* in the archives of the institu- 
|tion, confirming Landini’s account of the intrepidity 
ble Pariah is their scorn and abhorrence ; his; Peninsula, having never yet submitted to the | 


of the Brothers, at every several period when the 
black banners were unfurled at the “ Tribunale di 
Sanita.” They bore the sick to the hospitals, and 
the dead to the sepulchres; and as they journeyed 
through the streets, they were preceded by one ring- 
ing a bell, warning the people to escape from their 
approach, lest the infection should be spread by them, 
while they dared it for the welfare of the community. 
Notwithstanding their exposure to infection, it ap- 
pears they suffered in a less degree, proportionably to 
their numbers, than the more cautious citizens. This 
is a proof that a sound courage is the best preserva- 
tive against the plague, as well as against every other 
species of disease; and it gives me pleasure to add, 
that when the typhus fever raged in Florence, about 
eight years ago, not one of the Brothers was at- 
tacked by it, though they not only removed the sick 
from their houses, but m many instances attended 
them as nurses. As an instance of the grateful feel- 
ings of the Florentines, we are told that, after the 
last severe visitation of the plague in 1633, when it 
came to the turn of the Misericordia tu go to the ca- 
thedral and render thanks to God,the populace 
crowded the streets through which they were to pass, 
and all the bells in the city were rmging, while from 
every side and from every window there were shouts 
of * Viva! viva la Compagnia della Misericordia!” 
—as if, continues Landini, the health of the citizens, 


those Brothers. 

The company consists of three orders, the first in 
rank is that of the “ Capi di Guardia;” their number 
is seventy-two, of whom fourteen are nob'e, and 
thirty are priests, including the grand duke and the 
archbishop. The second order, called “ Giornanti,” 
consists of twenty priests, and one hundred and five 
laymen; and the third, the “ Stracciafogli,’ of one 
hundred and eighty, of whom thirty are priests 
These, together with the supernumeraries, amount 
to about twelve hundred. Four “ Capi di Guardia,” 
and fifteen “ Giornanti” must be in attendance. At 
the sound of their bell, which can be heard in every 
part of the city from the top of that beautiful tower 
designed by Giotto, they never fail in assembling 
more than a sufficient number of the Brothers. It 
tolls once for the removal of the sick, twice for a 
common accident in the streets, and three times for 
death. A “ Stracciafoglia” is promoted to the ho- 


fa 


it “Capo di Guardia,” in recompense for diligent at- 


tendance; and negligence is punished by degrada- 


tion. There are no fines. It costs about six crowns 


. : ; with their |to be enrolled, in which sum is included the purchase 
iffusion of their faith, wherever their real|alms; and before the day ended, the box could not 


he 


, . . . . . | » . ! “Oo , Y ‘ » the . 
the project of throwing off the European dress |" the lid. From this contribution, more than one 


of the dress. None are admitted bat those of good 


origin might be known, the Jesuits conceived |‘ ontain the offerings, so that the money lay heaped |character, and none who belong to what they term 


the “ arti vili,” such as butchers, fishmongers, serv- 


- apartment was purchased, not hired; and the porters | sin liver bblers. as . akeara 
and character, penetrating into the interior|”! a po jants ijn livery, coachmen, cobblers, sausage makers, 


; | continue d unweariedly in their works of benevolence, 
> provinces, and presenting themselves to the till at the end of a few years the Archbishop con- 


i natives as Brahmins of a new sect, come from| vened them before him, and blessed them. The 
the North to teach them the law of the true peo — n oo _ glory of the = 
. v ° oly gin, é of St. P Martyr, f St. J 

God. ‘They might thus at once free them-| 40'y Virgin, and of St. Peter Martyr, and of St. John 

leon dans 7 i tl | 7 |the Baptist, and in reverence of St. Tobias, their 

5 selves from a t lose embarrassim¢ nts im which Protector; and masses were ordained, with litanies 

they had been involved by the injudicious con-| and prayers, for the souls of all benefactors to the 

Fduct of their predecessors; might claim, and,| institution.” How agreeable to read of an Arch- 

)f their assumed character should be well sup-|>!shop’s exercising his divinity in the cause of hu- 

4 : : jmanity! 

Bported, might receive the respect and ob-| >) ° ; 

4 . I'he porters would by no means consent to admit 
“ bs | wt . , . y » * wig * © - . 

5 “ervance due to the most lavoure¢ caste , and] the other workmen of the city; upon which the lat- 
having obtained full scope for the exercise of|ter formed a separate society of their own. They 


ek 





m their peculiar powers in directing and con- 
trolling the minds of their fellow-men, micht 
Hook forward without presumption to the es- 
fe Olishment of their creed, and with it the 
§permanent influence of their order throughout 


2 Las 


were afterwards united together, under the title of 
“La Compagnia della Misericordia,”’ on the 2d of 
October, 1423, and governed by eight Captains, a 
Notary, and a Purveyor. It also appears that during 
the contentions of the Guelfi and Ghibellini, the so- 
ciety experienced a slight division, which however 


Sethe country. 


+ 
- 


This plan seems to have been|%°0™ ceased,—a rivalship in deeds of pure good-will 
cou'd not but allay the fury of party spirit. 

No men ever deserved the gratitude of their coun- 

try more than these Brothers, for their conduct in 


—_ 


*Srnonymous with European. 


and barbers. We may smile at these exceptions, but 
let it be remembered we have our own prejudices 


against surgeons and butchers on a jury; and that 
! 


| while a tailor is but the ninth part of a man in Eng- 


land, he does not so much as appear in the list of 
“arti vili” in Tuseany. 
They hold themselves compelled to attend on any 


* Boccaccio, in the introduction to his Decame- 
ron, gives an account of the great plague in 1348, 
without once alluding to the Society farther than 
where he speaks of * lo ajuto d‘aleuni portatori,” and 
that without a word of commendation. It must be 
borne in mind that Boccaccio was making out an ex- 
aggerated case ol distress; and that it did not suit 
his purpose to relieve the mournful colouring of his 
picture, intended, by the force of contrast, to give the 
tales that followed a higher brilliancy. Indeed, the 
anecdotes he brings forward, are sometimes in con- 
tradiction to each other; and he himself, as in his 
Life of Dante, appears to have considered fables, 
provided they are interesting, fully as important as 
facts. 


one and all, depended on the charity and diligence of 


- 


| 
. 
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emergency, wherein their offices may be beneficial. FOR THE FRIEND. 
Silence and exactness of discipline are strictly en- “ a : 

forced on pain of expulsion. They are provided with Let me w rite their Songs and I care not 
the apparatus of our English Humane Society. It who makes their laws, is an expression which 
is their duty to convey the sick to the hospital, or! has almost passed into a proverb, to indicate 
from one house to another, as they may be required.)the manner in which the opinions and habits 


If they are sent for, as it sometimes happens, under| of 4 people are formed. A proverb, a song, 
peculiar circumstances, to attend the beds of the sick, : © 


they watch by them night and day, and perform|OF ®! epigram, fixes upon the memory, and 
every office of the kindest nurses; and that without leaves an impression which often defies the 
respect of persons, for it was not long since that they| efforts of reason to efflace. There is another 
performed this duty towards a Jew. Should they be| cause why careful observers of men, pay great 
witnesses in the houses of the poor, to any painful regard to the tenour of these light effusions. 
scene of want, they are permitted to give relief in Th 7 : an 
money out of their own pockets, and this is done to} *"€Y are generally struck out in an unguarded 
a considerable extent; and they are bound to make a| moment, and many are the instances in which 
sentiments that have been carefully concealed 


report of the poverty of a sick person, when he is as- 
sisted by the Company from a fund raised by some! have thus been uncovered, and designs betray- 
ed that the author would never have ventured 


of the Brothers, who undertake to go about the city, 
to disclose in his more watchful moments. 


always in their usual disguise, with a box to crave 

alms for the sick poor. As these alms are divided 

weekly, and with a certainty against deception, a It often happens that men who shrink from 

Florentine, or the stranger within his gates, inclined| aq serious argument, can wield the shafts of in- 
vective, and misrepresentation, and ridicule with 
effect; and it is not always that these light 


to be charitable, knows where to lodge his money to 
the best purpose. 

For so many benefits to the public, such constancy, . . 
such toil, the rewards, beyond the honour of the troops of party warfare can be hemmed in 
Brotherhood, are small. When sick, provided he is] without a possibility of escape, by such heavy 

armed and powerful opponents as our friend 
from Ohio. It is natural for every one to 
trust to the weapon with which nature has 


a “Capo di Guardia,” the stipend is six livres a week; 

if a “Giornante,” only four; and he is visited by their 

own physician. Those of the third order have no 

claim in case of illness; but all are buried at the ex-| ** 4°" . ; i 

pense of the Company, and they possess a burial| furnished him; and I consider a resort to ridi- 

ground for themselves, bestowed on them by the go-|cule and burlesque on a grave subject, as a 

vernment. Their physician has fourteen crowns a| tacit confession of a weak cause, of a real in- 

year, their secretary sixteen—little more than ho- Eiveave to the sthiect. ox of Welnn wih we 2 

norary salaries; but their actual servants, whose time pve oeie i ee oe 

is fully employed, have sufficient wages for their sup-} More powerful antagonist. These reflections 
have been excited by a publication in a late 
newspaper, entitled ** An exposition of an 
exposition, or, a thin poem on a thick book.” 
The piece has some smartness, and I am} 
quite willing to leave the author to enjoy) 


port. There is also a small dower, should it be de- 

manded, of ten crowns, granted to the daughters of 
the applauses of his party, who no doubt think | 
it very fine, and will not soon be likely to un-| 


such as have acted for a certain time as nurses to 
the sick. It is prohibited that the Brothers should 
° . . | 
dertake a more serious refutation of that) 
excellent compilation. In examining these} 


receive any thing, on their own account, from the 
public, with the single exception of adraught of water. 
In answer to my inquiries respecting their funds, I 
learned that they have enough, but are by no means 
rich. Their property lies in land and ys 
An abuse, of an aristocratical nature, has crept in- 
to the institution since the days of the republic: ; : 
verses, I think I perceive that more has been| 
said or sung than was designed; and as [| 
attach some weight to the maxim which I have} 
quoted above, I will point out to the readers | 
of the Friend, the inferences which are fairly 
to be drawn from them. In the first place, 
then, I venture to assert that the object of the 


nobles are made “ Capo di Guardia,” without earn- 
ing the dignity by diligence. Leopold the First fre- 

compiler of the Exposition has been fully ob- 
tained; that he has brought together an 


quently slipped on his sackcloth, and bore the litter 

in his turn among the Brothers. His son, the late 

Ferdinand, and the present Leopold, never paid the 

Company that personal respect. When Leopold the 

First became emperor of Germany, he endeavoured 

to establish the Misericordia at Vienna, without 
amount of evidence upon the early doctrines 
of the Society, altogether irresistible and in- 
controvertible. Whatever errors of doctrine 
there may be in the work, are those of 

Barclay, Whitehead, Penn, Pennington, and 

“ good old father Fox.’ Whoever therefore 


success. “La Compagnia della Consolazione,” at 

Rome, is rather a company of guardians and attend- 
attacks the book, attacks the opinions of these 
men upon the great cardinal points of chris- 


ants to a hospital; and among the imitations of the 
Misericordia in other parts of Italy, its best spirit is 

tian faith, Let us hear what our witty po- 
lemic has to say about it— 












































lost, while in all the principal towns of Tuscany it 
exists in the full force of the original in Florence. 
Tuscans have more humanity, in all the relations of 
life, than their neighbours; and in any urgent case, 
when the delay of a few minutes might be fatal, in- 
stead of waiting for the Brotherhood, they render 
every assistance at the moment. As an instance of 
this, it-was but a few days since that two men nearly 
lost their lives in saving a girl who had thrown her- 
self into the Arno. Whether a society of the Brother- 
hood of Mercy is necessary in London, or whether it 
could be established there, are questions not easy to 
determine. In the first place, Englishmen might ob- 
ject to the disguise, which is necessary to prevent the 
recognition of friends that would obstruct them in 
their duty; as well as for the sake of separating every 
thing tending to personal vanity from the pure bene- 
volent feeling. No thanks are here due except to 
the Society in a body. There are no anniversary 
dinners, no toasts and sentiments with three times 
three, no blazing accounts in the newspapers of their 
activity, heroism, and charity. All goes on quietly, 
modestly. The Brothers know how much they are 
beloved, and arc content without a display of their 
influence. Every mark of respect is however paid 
to them; the military present arms, and individuals 
take off their hats, whenever they pass the streets. 


* But truly “tis a hopeless task 
To patch the sadly broken mask 
That priests of other years have reared, 
And simple laymen long have feared.” 
The secret, then, is at last out!—the faith 
of the Society of Friends is a broken mask— 
the delusion and contrivance of priests! ! 


“ The thraldom of our age has broke, 
And men arise as though they woke.” 


I strongly suspect that tlie sentiments con- 
tained in these few lines will instil their poison 
into many minds—be repeated and admired 
by men, women, and children—and become 


the nucleus of opinions hostile to all revela- 


tion. Let us put them in plain prose: —* The 
attempt of this author’’—such is their import, 
—* to support the opinions of the Society of 
Friends by the authority of George Fox and 
Robert Barclay, is a hopeless task ; for the age 
has become far too enlightened to believe such 
doctrines, however they may have been held by 
‘ priests of other years.’ We have broke our 
thraldom, and find that we have been dreaming 
till now.” The thraldom which is thus broken 
is that of christian faith—the thraldom of those 
who believe that without a Redeemer they 
perish—the thraldom of being bound to the 
doctrines revealed in scripture—the thraldom 
of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world. And to what do they awake? 


“They learn ’tis better to believe 
Less that they do not understand; 
And to be cautious to receive 
Faith retail’d at another’s hand. 


For know ye well that God has given 
The unconditioned right of thought, 
And men, when bigotry is riven, 

Will think and worship as they ought.” 


What is this, but saying that they mean to 
believe just so much of scripture doctrine, and 
the revelation of the gospel, as they see fit? 
that an exposition of the faith of George Fox, 
nay, of that of the apostles, is faith, retailed 
at another’s hand? And has the Almighty 
given us* the unconditioned right of thought?” 
Is power then right? Are there no moral 
limits? Is there no supreme, eternal and un- 
changeable law of right and true—the moral 
obligation to conform to which, is as imperious 
ang! powerful as the laws which govern the 
physical world? Men may find when it is too 
late for repentance, that although the will is 
free to disobey, yet that the rebellious frorm 
that supreme command “are outlawed, cast 
forth and exiled from the world of reason and or- 
der, and peace and virtue, and fruitful penitence, 
into the antagonist world of madness, dis- 
cord, vice, confusion and unavailing sorrow.” 

The stanzas | have quoted plainly indicate 
what the author means by bigotry, and as his 
opinions must be presumed to be the very op- 
posite to that—we need be at no loss to under- | 
stand what is meant by the last line—that men. 
when bigotry is riven, 


“ Will think and worship as they ought.” 


The empire of reason and philosophy is once 
more to be established—under better auspices. 
he may flatter himself, than in France. The 
misguided followers of Paine, who met to 
celebrate the birth-day of their wretched “ sect 
master,” may hail the accession which their 
ranks are likely to receive, from the circula- 
tion of sarcasms and epigrams like the one | 
have been examining, personal, “ witty, profli- | 
gate and thin,” which prepare the mind more 
speedily and effectually than almost any other 
mode of culture, for the growth of licentious 
opinions. MELANCTHON. 

—— 

Do not accuse others to excuse thyself, for that i 

neither generous nor just. But let sincerity and | 


* 
7 
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ingenuousness be thy refuge, rather than craft and ft 


falsehood, for cunning borders very near upon kno- — 
very. Wisdom never uses nor wants it.—Penn’s Fruit 
of Solitude. 
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shall be expressed to the preacher without a 
witness. It has always been thought proper to 
advise with a judicious elder on the subject, 
and ask his presence at the interview; and in 
the discipline of New York Yearly Meeting it 
is enjoined, that such interview shall be had, 
if practicable, in company with two elders. 
distinct. 1 shall therefore remind him, that it] Ezra Comfort, therefore, acted in strict accord- 
was in consequence of Ezra Comfort’s desire} ®2¢¢ with the discipline, in unburthening his 
of a conference with Elias Hicks, that the first mind to a few of his friends here, and request- 
interview took place between the latter and two ing them to assist him in procuring the confer- 
of the elders. The refusal on the part of Elias|@"ce- Was it proper for the elders to refuse 
to consent to that meeting, and subsequently | # Teduest so made by a respectable Friend and 
to a private conference with the elders, gave approved minister? On the contrary; by his 
rise to the correspondence which is published | Communication they became possessed of in- 
in the 17th number of the Friend. With that| formation of a very serious and interesting na- 
correspondence the intercourse between the] 'Ure- r hey were told that a F viend who a 
parties closed; no further attempts being made shortly to visit Philadelphia, and was expected 
by the elders to confer with Elias. to pay a family visit to two, or at least one of 
“The note of the latter was accompanied by the meetings there, was preaching anti-chris- 
a certificate, drawn up and signed by three} doctrines. ‘The discipline required of 
members of the southern quarterly meeting, them, to watch over the flock of Christ under 
which was intended to explain away the offen- their charge. They would have neglected that 
sive part of the discourse delivered at that duty, and proved themselves unfaithful to the 
meeting. It is justly remarked by the elders church, if they had not pursued the course 
in their reply, that the certificate was drawn which they took, and informed E. Hicks of 
up several weeks after the circumstance oc- the charges made against him, and that it was 
curred; that it is in several respects not only incumbent on both them and him to examine 
vague and ambiguous, but, in others, corrobo-| to the truth. Neither is it true, as has been 
rates the statements made by Ezra Comfort. alleged, that the elders, in a body, requested 
‘These statements are further confirmed by the] ' S€e Elias, before he had preached these un- 
printed letters and sermons of Elias Hicks, sound doctrines at their own meetings. He 
which go so far beyond all that was then al- had preached at Pine street in the morning, 
leged in infidelity and disbelief, that it is only and at Green street in the afternoon of the 8th, 
extraordinary that he should have taken such|#"4 had shown clearly the nature and tenden- 
pains to throw so flimsy a veil over his senti-| CY of his doctrines. But to all those, however, 
ments. Elias also says, that Ezra Comfort| Who believe that the doctrines taught by Elias 
departed from gospel order, in not mentioning Hicks strike at the foundation of Christianity, 
his uneasiness when present with him, and when| "° laboured argument is necessary for the vin- 
he could have appealed to Friends of the south- dication of the elders. The case was a plain 
ern quarterly meeting, to justify him. The}? and their conduct the dictate of sound 
truth is, that Ezra Comfort did endeavour to| Principle, and unbending integrity. They had 
have such an interview. He expressed his un- been informed, and they believed that he held 
easiness with the sermon, and his wish to see and preached unsound opinions; they sought 
Elias, to an elder of that meeting, one of the|' certain the fact, and either to convince 
jeading separatists, who discouraged him, and| im of his error, or to recommend the subject 
told him that Elias had not preached unsound|‘® “the weighty attention of his friends at 
doctrine. Moreover, he had an engagement home.” ‘This was all they proposed to do; it 
which rendered it necessary to wavel many| ¥@s what the humblest individual in the socie- 
miles that afternoon, so that ‘he was obliged to| ‘Y had a perfect right to do, and what, clothed 
defer expression of his uneasiness till he should| #5 they were with authority in the church, they 
again meet with Elias. On his way home, he|©°Uld not consistently avoid doing. 
called at a friend’s house in Philadelphia, and| _ !t is proper to add, that at interviews which 


made the request I have mentioned in a former} ¥&T® afterwards had between Ezra Comfort 
paper. Elias arrived on the 7th in the city. and Joseph Whitall and Elias Hicks, the latter 


Ezra Comfort came the next day, expecting to admitted and defended the doctrines with which 


find the time and place for a conference ar- he had been charged, and which, in his letters 
ranged, and remained in town for that pur-| '° the elders, he denied that he held. 

pose, till the afternoon of the ninth. ‘The in-| _ | shall narrate, in my next paper, the perse- 
terview was refused; and refused too in terms| Ution of Leonard Snowden, which grew out 
of haughty defiance. He was not amenable to of these events, and which, as it paved the way 
the elders of Philadelphia. Ezra Comfort had for the laying down of Green street monthly 
acted disorderly, and contrary to the discipline—| Meeting, and for the separation from our quar- 
the requisitions of the elders were arbitrary and| tetly meeting of a large body of disaffected 
contrary to the established order of the society.| Members, is too important a part of the history 
Upon this point, after all, the whole merits of} f this melancholy schism to be passed by in 
the question turns; for as to the charges pre-| Silence. 

ferred against him their truth is incontrovertible. 
In the first place, the recommendation of the 
discipline, neither in its letter or its spirit, re- 
quires that the uneasiness which any person 
may feel respecting doctrines publicly preached! Fruits of Solitude. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


THE ELDERS OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
ELIAS HICKS. 

Accidental circumstances have delayed the 
continuation of this narrative, till I fear the 
reader's interest is weakened, and his recol- 
lection of the course of events has become in- 






















































































( To be continued. ) 
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one. We must take care to do right things rightly ; 
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ELISHA BATES AND THE BEREAN. 
(Continued from page 133.) 
Mount Pleasant, 3d mo. 

The Berean of the 20th inst. contains a notice of 
the article published in the first number of the Re- 
pository, headed * The Doctrines of Friends Defend- 
ed.” In the first place, the writer objects to the title 
of the article, and thinks it improper. J, however. 
think it appropriate, and am willing to leave the 
question to vur readers to decide. In his second para- 
graph, he mentions as * one of” [my ] “errors,” the 
expression, (un the Re *pository,) of an “ aversion to 
controversy.” That ** the general features of” [ny] 
“ writings, taken in connection with the ime and cir- 
cumstances in which they were written, indelibly 
stamp them with a controversial character,” &c. From 
this remark, | suppose, the Berean would be under- 
stood to mean, that at the fime the Doctrines and Pam- 
phiet were written, certain opinions had been put in 
circulation, which the general features of these wri- 
tings militated against. If this was the case, | was 
not “ one of the first,” as he says, “ voluntarily and gra- 
tuitously to engage” in the contest. The first and 
gratuitous part had been done before the Doctrines 
were written; and therefore my writings were defen- 
sive. A true statement of the case as respects my 
writing, was given in the preface to the Doctrines 
I had for years, | may say, for many years, and 
long before the present state of religious society de- 
veloped itself, believed, that a work on the genera! 
plan of that which | afterwards published, would be 
useful to our own members, and also to serious in- 
quirers of other denominations. In compiling that 
work, | certainly wished to adapt itto the fime and 
circumstances tn which it was written. And it could 
not have been a suitable publication if it had not been 
so adapted. Butl do not consider, that this fact 
indelibly stamps it with the character of being con 
troversial. He goes on to say, that having been foiled 
in this “ warfare,” | am “ now entering upon my se- 
cond campaign.” But it will be time enough for him 
to boast of a victory when he gains it. He might have 
waited till their various articles of “ Reviews” sball 
have been examined, and then left the decision to 
our readers, 

Jn regard to the quotation which they manufac- 
tured, and presented to their readers, as iftaken from 
the Pamphlet of Extracts, they say: “ That this is a 
misquotation, or rather that a quotation has been inad- 
vertently added to these words, we readily admit.” 
But they do not say that it was not intentionally done. 
To set down deliberately, and mark as a quotation 
from me, what he had written himself, and then mak« 
it more pointed by putting in the words “he says,” 
must be rery inadvertentindeed. It was an act, which 
is unjustifiable on any ground whatever. The Berean, 
it seems, resolved to justify himself, has recourse to 
constructions—scraps of quotations, and several of 
them unfairly taken—italics and small capitals to 
render words emphatic which | had not, to make it 
appear that I really did attach great importance to 
opinions, Still the charge rests upon him, of manu- 
facturing a quotation. | have said that in this essay 
some quotations are unfairly taken. Such is that 
which he brings in saying: “To guard as much as 
possible against such a diversity of opinions, and 
connectively against these feelings which naturally 
spring from such causes, is the opsect of the following 
essay.” Here the very form of expression has reference 
to something going before, and explaining the sort of 
diversity of opinion alluded to, It is thus expressed 
in the sentence immediately before that which he 
quoted—* On subjects thus lying at the foundation 
of the Christian religion, and which have an intimate 
relation to our feelings and love, gratitude and obe- 
dience to our Divine Benefactor, it is certainly de- 
sirable that no discordance of opinion should exist 
among the members of the visible church.” The 
Berean cannot call this in question, without running 
into manifest inconsistency. 

He says: “ The Berean never said that opinions 
were of no importance.” No, he only inadvertently 
marked as a quotation what he had written himself, 


26, 1827. 


Nothing needs a trick, but a trick ; sincerity loathes| to make me say that they were, and then represented 


me as a persecutor, for saying it. The inconsistency 


for a just sentence may be unjustly executed.— Penn's | as well as unfairness of this procedure still rests upon 


him—that if opinions are of importance, he need not 
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have raised the objection—if they are not, he need) 
not have troubled himself with the opinions of others.} 

The Berean notices my remarks on their Creed; 
and tells me that a declaration of belief is not what 
they understand by a creed. Individuals of the So- 
ciety of Friends have often made such declarations on 





SEERA 


Anan 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
REVIEW OF T. EVANS’ “ EXPOSITION.” 
(Concluded.) 


In exhibiting the case of William Rogers, 


| member of the meeting of Sudbury, England, 
| so early as the year 1676, embraced and pro- 

mulgated precisely the same doctrines as Elias 
| Hicks—pretending, like the latter individual 
| and his followers, to have attained to a greater 


behalf of themselves and their brethren, “ Yet the) we adverted to another instance of disown-| degree of spiritual discernment than the So- 


Society,” says he, “ has never owned, nor admitted a} 
creed.” He might have gone further, and said that| 
individuals have often accompanied such declarations, 
with arguments and evidences in their support, and 
also opposed contrary principles—and all this, of 
course, did not amount to a creed.—Wherein then,} 
I would ask, were the Doctrines or Extracts a creed? 
But he says, “ the society have never owned nor 
admitted a creed.” But I say that they have held| 
certain settled principles, and a denial of these has| 
been, from the days of Geo. Fox to the present time, 
considered a forfeiture of the rights and privileges of | 
members, 

“ Now the efforts of E. Bates,” says the Berean, 
‘“*to produce uniformity {that is, in writing the Doc-!} 
trines and Pamphlet] in conjunction with others | 
further eastward, have sacrificed men’s natural com-| 
forts and enjoyments toa great extent.” What this | 
sacrifice of men’s natural comforts and enjoyments| 
can be, that is occasioned by the Doctrines and Pam-} 
phlet—I am totally at a loss to conceive, unless it is| 
the difficulties in which the writers of the Berean| 
have become involved on the occasion. 

He goes on tosay, the quotation made in the Pam-| 
phiet, page 20, from W. Penn, will not, he thinks, | 
bear the construction I have put upon it. | may well 
ask, what construction did | put upon it? I left it to 
speak for itself, without note or comment. I noticed 
in my former essay, that they had committed them-| 
selves, by finding fault with my printing the words | 
Person, and Father, Son, and Spirit, in italics, as they | 
were so printed in the folio edition of Penn’s Select} 
Works. And the consequences of that inadvertency | 
still rests upon them. 








. , | 

As he draws towards thteconclusion of hisarticle, he | 
undertakes to sum up my essay as turning on a mis-| 
quotation, the italicising of a word, a mistake in| 


their application of the word creed, and a number of| of no more advantage to us than the blood of 


accusations of unfairness, &c. Some of our readers, | 
1 apprehend, will make a different summary from this. | 
“ But,” says he, “ the broad merits of the points at is- | 
sue appear to be avoided.” There was little occasion | 
for this remark—and my prospect is, that he will have 
still less—and by way of reflection he adds, “ that there | 
isa goodly portion of the old orthodox temper and | 
feeling diffused through [my] essay.”’ If* orthodox” 
is, as it is defined in our best dictionaries to be, “sound 
in opinion and doctrine—not heretical,” as it is not the 


worse for being as old as Christianity itself, | hope a by Ehas Hicks, were represented as being con-| 


goodly portien of that temper and feeling will con- 
tinue to be diffused through all my essays, for I trust 
I shall not be ashamed of the gospel of Christ. 

The essay in the Berean, which | have been no- 
ticing, closes with an extract from a sermon said to be 
preached by Thomas Story: the object of which ap- 
pears to be, to show the inconsistency of personal 
dislike, anger, railing, perverse disputes, imperious 
insults, &c. on account of differences of opinion on 
religious subjects ; which | think, if correctly taken, is 
very suitably selected. I do not at all doubt that it 
may be useful, both to the writers and readers of that 
paper. Indulging this hope, I shall look to the fu- 
ture numbers of the Berean for an exemplification of 
this suitable caution, 


* (To be continued.) 
—>_— 
When thou art obliged to speak, be sure to speak 


the truth; for equivocation is half way to lying, the 
whole way to hell—Penn’s Fruits of Solitude. 


It is wise not to seek a secret; and honest not to 


reveal one. Quly trust thyself, and another shall not 
betray thee.—Jbid. 








Never assent merely to please others. For that 
is, beside flattery, oftentimes untruth, and discovers 
a mind liable to be servile and base; nor contradict 
to vex others, for that shows an ill temper, and pro- 
vokes, but profits no body.—I/bid. 


ment which took place at an early period after 
the foundation of our religious Society. 


ciety of Friends, he undertook the task of in- 
troducing a higher dispensation, and began his 


The history of this case, which Thomas|career by promulgating the antichristian no- 


Evans has detailed at some length, we shall 
proceed to notice. 

Those who have had intercourse with Elias 
Hicks or his initiated followers, are aware that 
the foundation of their whole fabric 1s a pro- 
fession of a belief in the ** light within,”’ to the 
entire exclusion of the proper divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and to the re- 
jection of his sufferings and death at Jerusa- 
lem on the cross, as an atonement for the sins 
of all mankind. 
ed that Christ was divine as every other good 
man is divine, viz. by the Spint of God com- 


tion, that the light of grace in the heart “ su- 
perseded the necessity, and cancelled the bene- 
fits’ of the coming and sufferings of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Being faithfully 
laboured with, and rebuked by the Society for 
this and some other errors, he assumed an air 
of offended dignity, and inveighed with great 
vehemence against the faithful elders of the 
church. Persevering in his unsound princi- 
ples and disorderly practices, he was disowned 


Elias Hicks has often assert-| about the year 1676, by a large quarterly 


|meeting. But the restless nature of that liber- 
| tine spirit into which he had unhappily fallen, 


municated to his soul-—that he was not the | induced him to trouble the Society still further, 
Son of God until after he received the Holy| by writing an acrimonious and abusive book 
Spirit at the time of John’s baptism—that we| against Friends. 


can attain to as great or greater degrees of 


righteousness as He did, with many other bold|ton and Giles Barnardiston. 


This tract was answered by Isaac Penning- 
Extracts fromm 


and irreverent denials of the glorious divinity| these replies are given in the “ Exposition,” 


and majesty of the eternal Son of God. 


from which we shall quote. 


In addition to these antichristian and irreli-| «4 Giles Barnardiston says that Bullock upbraided 


gious sentiments with respect to the divinity of 


our blessed Saviour, Elias Hicks and his fol- 
lowers have been constant in their expressions 


|of disrespect and disesteem of his holy offer- 
ing on the cross, denying that this sacrifice| 


was any atonement for our sins—that it was 


bulls and goats shed under the law; and that a 
circumstance which occurred near two thou- 
sand years ago, could not benefit those that 
lived at the present time, with many other 
equally plain and open denials of the “ Lord 
which bought us”’ with no less a price than his 
own precious blood. These libertine views, 
for a long time after their first promulgation 


sistent with the doctrines of our ancient 
Friends, and an adoption of them was affirmed 
to be a return to the early faith of the Society; 
but the ample refutations of this notion, which 
from time to time appeared, and the conclu- 
sive mass of evidence to the scriptural sound- 
ness of our ancient Friends, have induced many 
of the advoeates of the new doctrines to change 
their ground, and to admit that their views are 
discordant from those of many of the early Qua- 
kers, whilst they, at the same time, affirm their 
coincidence with those of others, and declare 
that a difference of doctrine existed in the So- 
ciety on the subject of the character and offi- 


| the Society because its judgment “is gone forth 
| against him for denying that Christ that died at Jeru- 
salem to be the Judge and Saviour: who, having de- 
nied Him in his workings for our salvation, we can- 
not think it strange to see him inveighing against the 
| ministers and elders, and the form and order in the 
church established by the Lord, and his power in 
them, which disowns his disorders.” 


G. Barnardiston further says, 


* And as to our testimony to that Christ that died 
| without the gates at Jerusalem, we are glad for the 
jtruth and our sakes thou has printed it, and our 
| dealings with thee in that particular, concerning thy 
| opposition to us in it, and we can leave it to the wit- 
jness of God in the consciences of them that see it: 
| and thy seeming answer unto it is something answer- 
jed in what is already written; and I am willing to 
add this further, seeing thou thinkest thou art yet 
| unanswered, and also for the sake of the simple, [the 
|church of | Rome and the priests, saying, that they 
own justification and condemnation by that Christ 
that died at Jerusalem, makes it not antichristian 
doctrine: and we do not deny the (rue doctrine that 
Rome and the priests own, but the antichristian, and 
it ws not contrary to the scriptures and the form of sound 
words to expect justification and condemnation by that 
Christ that died at Jerusalem, but agreeing with them: 
and thy subtilily is seen in taking those expressions 
to exclude the manhood, in which it is really included, 
which says, * By grace you are saved; and therefore 
(thou sayest) not by him that died, though he was 
full of grace, and by it tasted death that he might re- 
concile unto God, without which (there is) no salva- 
tion.” 


“ But thou tellest us only all the world was freed 


Se ae ta ; . : from their offerings for sin by that one offering: and 
ces of Christ from its very foundation, although - ferings fe 7 ae 


so little importance was then attached to one 
belief or another, that Friends permitted very 
different views to be preached and circulated 
amongst them without any breach of unity, or 
any condemnation or disownment. ‘The pre- 
posterous idea that our ancient Friends had no 


| but because they were faulty, and had not efficacy in 


| that only has analso too, they were outwardly recon- 
| ciled by the death of his Son. And was not He that 
| was the one offering for sin that ended all other suf- 
ferings, the Justifier, Condemner, and Saviour? Why 
'else did he put an end by it to all other offerings, 


| them to justify and save? And He that reconciles to 
| God by his death, must needs be the alone Justifier and 


belief, or two or three opposite beliefS, but) Saviour: and there is not another.” 


were indifferent as to either, or whether any| 


ed in the “ Exposition’? completely falsifies. 


“ And our testimony has always had a reverend 


was embraced by their Society, the case quot-|°*ee™ of iat proiens Se See Sees. Site 


out the gates, as being of great value in the sight of 
the Lord, and having a testimony in it towards the 


It appears that Jeffery Bullock, who was a| remission of sin, to oblige all that are sensible of the 
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end thereof, not to live unto themselves, but unto/in the “ Exposition,”’ that this misguided man, 
Him that died for them. And as they are to be) was, through adorable mercy, brought to a 
blamed that will not come to the light, but cry it sense of hus 


down, relying upon the death and sufferings without 
it, so art thou, who pretendest lo cry up the light to ren- 
der the loving kindness of the Lord invalid in sending 
his Son to lay down his life and precious blood, and 
taste death for mankind. And such as speak from 
the Light, which is the Life that was in that blessed 
body. can never disregard, but have an high esteem of 
what he did and suffered therein.” 

‘Thomas Evans has also given, in an appendix 
to the “Exposition,” the testimony of disown- 
ment issued against Bullock by the meeting at 
Sudbury. It is too long for insertion in this 
article, but we earnestly hope that the whole 
ease will be carefully examined im detail by 
all our readers. The first paragraph in the 
testimony is as follows: 

“ For the clearing of the precious truth of God, 
professed by us, his people called Quakers, from the 
occasion of stumbling and reproach given by Jeffery 
Bullock’s pernicious doctrine, in affirming that he 
neither expects justification nor condemnation by 
that Christ that died, or was put to death at Jerusa- 
lem: These are to certify, all Friends. and friendly 
people whom it may concern, that we testify against 
this doctrine as stated by him, as both pernicious and 
antichristian, and contrary to plain scriptures, and 
the constant testimony borne amongst us from the be- 
ginning.” 


Very little comment need be made upon 
this plain and forcible case. We consider 
that it decisively settles the questions at issue 
between the Society of Friends, and the fol- 
lowers of Elias Hicks, if it was the only evi- 
dence now in our power to adduce from any 
ancient writings. 

Here was a man who held Elias Hicks’ 
doctrine, that the sacrifice of Christ was not 
an atonement for the sins of mankind—that it 
was a mere atonement for outward legal sins, 
and an abrogation of the legal sin-offerings. 
We find the Society of Friends and its * faith- 
ful elders,’ under the same concern for the 
cause of truth and the honour of their Re- 
deemer, which actuated the elders of Phila- 
delphia towards Elias Hicks, labouring with 
Bullock to convince him of his errors; and 
we perceive in the conduct of this old oppo- 
nent, in disregarding the counsel of the faith- 
ful members of the Society and assuming an 
air of offended dignity, a complete prototype 
of Elias Hicks’ conduct in rejecting the cau- 
tion and advice of the elders of Philadelphia, 
and continuing to preach his unsound doc- 
trines; and to complete the parallel, as Jeffery 
Bullock's principles were disowned by a large 
Quarterly Meeting as antichristian, and con- 
trary to the acknowledged principles of the 
Society of Friends, so now the unsound no- 
tions of Elias Hicks have been regularly dis- 
owned and disclaimed by two large Yearly 
Meetings. We wish it was in our power to 
conclude the. account, by saying, that Elias 
Hicks had been mercifully favoured with a 
sense of his grievous departures from the faith 
of the gospel, and was ready, with unfeigned 
meekness, to lay down his crown and humble 
himself at the fegt of that blessed Savi ur, 
whom he has despised and denied, as we learn 
from official documents, was the case with the 
deluded Jeffery Bullock. It appears froin a 
very pathetic recantation of his errors, in 
writing, dated in 1686, which is given at large 
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gnievious departures from the 
faith of the gospel, and we trust, found a place 
of true repentance and an acceptation again 
into divine favour. 

This case, as we have before observed, 
shows conclusively that our ancient Friends 
were one in doctrine with that part of the 
Society who are now opposing the principles 
of Elias Hicks and his followers, and demon- 
strates that the primitive Quakers, so far from 
permitting such principles to go unreproved 
amongst them under the pretence ofgebarity, 
actually disowned persons from the 
nion, at the very time when the Society might 
reasonably be apprehended to exist in its most 
spiritual and nghtly exercised state. Surely 
nothing but the fact that our ancient Friends 
were sound in their faith, and considered it 
necessary that all professing with them should be 
of the same principles, could have induced 
them to disown a member from their commu- 
nity, at the very time when they were most 
closely bound to each other by common suf- 
ferings from cruel persecutors—and that too, 


for the very doctrines which the followers of 


‘Elias Hicks now aver to have been the doc- 
trines professed in the spiritual age of the So- 
ciety, and.from which they charge Friends 
with having veceded. 

We earnestly recommend the perusal of 
this case, as well as the whole of 'T. Evans’ 
* Exposition,’ to all our readers. We have 
touched upon few, very few, of the deeply in- 
teresting subjects it contains, from a wish not 


to occupy too much space in the columns of 


the Friend—our object being rather to intro- 
duce the Exposition to the notice of our 
readers, than to present even a cursory view 
of much of its contents—at a future time we 
may, perhaps, make some further extracts 
| from it, but for the present, we close our 
remarks. Z. 


a 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 

In the 10th number of the African Ob- 
server, a sketch is given of the late very im- 
portant decision of Sir William Scott. ' We 
have made the following abridgment of the 
article, which we recommend to the careful 
perusal of our readers. They will not fail to 
perceive the importance of the concluding 
paragraph, the circulation of which, we trust, 
will be the means of rescuing many a negro 
from a return to slavery. 


An unusual degree of interest has been excited in 
England by a recent decision of Sir William Scott, 
in the high court of admiralty. The case excites the 
greater attention, not only from its relation to the 
subject of slavery in general, but from its effect upon 
a question which had been generally supposed irre- 
vocably settled in English law. Ever since the year 
1772, it has been understood, if not by the profession, 
at least by the community in general, that the mo- 
ment a slave landed upon the English shore, he be- 
came free. The recent decision has given a new 
aspect to the case. It will doubtless be interesting 
to our readers to see this case, and the former one, 
stated somewhat in detail. 

The celebrated case of Somersett, which has been 
considered as establishing the freedom of slaves, 
jwhenever they landed in Englund, is given very 













Africa, and sold in Virginia. 
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briefly in Clarkson's History of the Abolition of 
Slavery,* and apparently without the attention to 
accuracy, by which the works of that excellent au- 
thor are usually marked. 


James Somersett, a negro, was imported from 


In the latter part of 
1769, he was brought by his master Charles Stewart 


to London. Somersett at length left the service of 
his master, who thereupon had him seized, and con- 
veyed on board the ship Ann and Mary, then lying 
in the Thames, and bound for Jamaica. : 


Before the 


vessel put to sea, a writ of habeas corpus was served 
on the captain, requiring him to bring the said negro 
James Somersett, before Lord Mansfield, and show 
the cause why he was detained on board the ship. 
The captain, in return to this writ, informed the 


court, that he dgtained the s 

~ ‘hes Sew ee the i 
such in the island’ of Jamaica. 
end of the year 1771. The case being considered a 
very important one, it was referred to the court of 
king’s bench, and the counsel for the negro requested 


time to prepare for argument, which was grant- 
ed, and the hearing postponed till the following term. 







1egro as the slave of 
of selling him as 
his was near the 


No less than five counsellors were heard in defence 


of the negro, and two in support of the claim, at the 
different terms when the cause was argued. The 


eloquence displayed on this occasion is said to have 
been seldom, if ever exceeded; and the arguments 
exhibited a fund of erudition, and an extent of re- 
search, which few cases are capable of eliciting. 
Lord Mansfield (Trinity term, June 22, 1772) gave 
his final decision very briefly. After reciting the 


causes assigned by the captain for detaining the ne- 
gro James Somersett on board of his ship, and 
making a few preliminary observations, he subjoins, 
“the only question before us is, whether the cause 
on the return be sufficient? If it is, the negro must 


be remanded; if it is not, he must be discharged. 
Accordingly, the return states, that the slave depart- 
ed, and refused to serve; whereupon he was kept to 
be sold abroad, So high an act of dominion must be 
recognised by the law of the country where it is used. 
The power of a master over his slave has been ex- 
tremely different in different countries. The state 
of slavery is of such a nature, that it is incapable of 
being introduced on any reasons moral or political ; 
but only positive law, which preserves its force long 
after the reasons, occasion, and time itself from 
whence it was created, are erased from memory. It 
is so odious, that nothing can be suffered to support 
it, but positive law. Whatever meonveniences, 
therefore, may follow from a decision, | cannot say 
this case is allowed or approved by the law of 
England; and therefore the black must be discharged.” 

However desirable it must be to the philanthropist, 
that slaves landing in England should become in- 


stantly free, candour requires the admission, that the 


decision of the above case fails to establish that 
doctrine. One important point is certainly estab- 
lished by it: A slave accompanying his master to 
England, cannot be forcibly sent off the island. 


* Vol. i. p. 64. In the above passage it is asserted, 
that both Granville Sharp and Lord Mansfield were 
desirous of a decision on the broad principle, whether 
an African slave coming into Eng!and became free? 
Whereas it appears evident, from the report of this 
case in Hargrave's State Trials, and in Llofft’s Re- 
ports, that Lord Mansfield was very unwilling to de- 
cide the cause, even upon the more limited ground 
whereon the decision was actually rested. After ar- 
gument by counsel, Lord Mansfield observed, “* The 
question is, if the owner had a right to detain the 
slave, for the sending him over to be sold in Jamaica. 
In five or six cases of this nature, | have known it 
accommodated by agreement between the parties, 
On its first coming vefore me, | strongly recom- 
mended it here. But if the parties will have it de- 
cided, we must give our opinion.” And a little fur- 
ther on, “If the parties will have judgment, fiat jus- 
titia, ruat celum, let justice be done whatever be the 
consequence.” Llofft’s Reports, p. 17. Such being 
the feelings of the judge, we may very naturally 
conclude he would narrow the decision as far as 
practicable; at least, we can hardly imagine he 
would decide any thing more than what he sup- 
posed his duty required. 
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tut whether a master bringing a slave into the 
island, may lawfully exact his services there, is 
inother question. Whether, again, upon a slave 
landing on the island, the claims of the master be- 
come void, or only voidable, may be questioned ; 
but the question is not answered by this decision. It 
appears, however, by the judgments subsequently 
pronounced in several cases by the English judges, 
that the construction has always been in favour of 
the freedom of the slave, as long as he continued in 
England. A question still remains, what will be the 
condition of a slave, who shall visit Great Britain, 
and return again to the island in which he was pre- 
viously held? Is the right of the master revived by 
the return? This is the question whose decision has 
recently produced such an effervescence in the Eng- 
lish community. ' 

A female of th f Gracg d agge silage in. 
Antigua, was GM oc? atfend: t on 
her mistress, a planter’s wife. There she remained 
for some time as a servant, and upon the return of 
her mistress to Antigua, she accompanied her thither. 
A question was afterwards raised respecting her 
freedom. Several points were made; but the prin- 
cipal question, and, indeed, the only one which in- 
volves a general principle, was, whether the power 
of the owner, which is admitted to have become 
dormant while the woman remained in Great Bri- 
tain, was revived on her return to Antigua? The 
cause was tried before one of the local tribunals, and 
decided against the freedom of the woman. An ap- 
peal was made to the high court of admiralty, where, 
after an elaborate opinion by Sir William Scott, the 
judgment of the court below was confirmed. 

Taking this decision, and the arguments by which 
it is accompanied, as an exposition of the present 
law of Great Britain, in relation to slaves, the mat- 
ter may be summed up in few words. A slave pass- 
ing, with or without the consent of his master, from 
a slave colony dependant upon Great Britain to the 
mother country, or taking refuge on board an English 
ship of war, becomes immediately free, and cannot be 
lawfully carried back by force into the colony from 
which he escaped. But a slave having thus become 
free, and returning to the colony from which he 
escaped, relapses into his original state of slavery. 

May we not be permitted to hope, that, if this de- 
cision should not be reversed, the case may obtain 
the attention of parliament? If the air of England 
is not yet too pure to sustain a dormant slavery, 
probably an act of parliament might be procured 
which would impart to it all its boasted purity. 

{t may be observed, that the air of several of our 
states is nearly as pure as that of Great Britain; and 
had not this quality been impaired by an article of 
the constitution, would probably have been wholly 
so. One case may, and sometimes does, occur, in 
which these non slave-holding states furnish a com- 
plete asylum to the slave. When a master is accom- 
panied by his slave into one of the free states, the 
latter may choose his own time for returning into 
slavery; there is no law to compel his return. An 
instance of this kind occurred a few years ago in 
this city. Upon application to Judge Washington 
for a certificate to authorise his removal, the judge 
replied, that, as the slave did not escape from anoth- 
er state or territory into this, he had no authority to 
direct his return; the man must choose for himself 
whether to go back with his master or not. 
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We are indebted to an accomplished litera- 


ry friend for the account of “the Mission to 


Madura,’ which is inserted in our present 
number. It will interest our readers both by 
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ty, have often been found in the ranks of that 
extraordinary army; but as it has been justly 


| 


As the Jesuit of! 
Madura produced a pedigree to prove his de-) 


| 


hree years had scalped an incredible 

men, women, and children. The} 
Baron von Humboldt relates that he saw the 
Indians of the interior performing their pagan 
rites and savage dances in honour of a Chris- 
tian festival; and the barbarians of the Magel- 
lanie Straits offer sacrifices to a wooden idol 
which they call Christ! 

A history of the corruptions which Chris- 
tianity has suffered among pagan nations would 
form one of the most curious and melancholy 
mementos of human frailty and superstition 
that has ever been erected. 

—_ 

A pamphlet has been printed in, this city, 
within a few days, which purpons to be an 
epistle from a large committee of the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia to Friends 
of Ohio and Indiana. We wish our western 
subseribers and readers to spread the informa- 
tion, that no address of the kind stated has been | 
issued by any committee of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. The pamphlet) 


' 
in question has been framed by the followers! 
of Elias Hicks, the separatists from the Socie-| 
ty of Friends, and is the result of that disor- 
ganizing and revolutionary course, which they, 
have been so long secretly, and are now open-| 
ly pursuing. Its design is, to scatter the seeds 
of disaffection and insubordination throughout | 
the Yearly Meetings of Ohio and Indiana. We 
trust that sound I’riends in those meetings will 
be on the alert, to watch and to check the in- 
fluence of this wily scheme for dividing and) 
rending the church. 


——— 


OBITUARY. 
From the Annual Monitor for 1828. 


Micajan Cortins, Lynn, Mass., aged 63, dec. 1 mo. 
1827. 
Communicated in a Letter from Lynn, N. America. 

No doubt the intelligence of the decease of our be- 
loved friend, Micajah Collins, has reached Newport 
before this time; yet there are circumstances in con- 
nection with this mournful event, that are interest- 
ing to us in this vicinity, and which will undoubtedly 
be so to many of our friends in different parts of the 
United States. His public testimonies had become, 
of late, much more frequent than usual; accompanied 
with a lively evidence of divine power, under which 
he had been favoured to feel the low estate of our 
Society, in a manner truly prophetic. Having fre- 
quently alluded to the termination of his labours, his 
\friends had been apprehensive that his time was 
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the beauty of the composition, and the interest | verging towards the close; but perhaps no one anti- 


of the narrative; and illustrates, in a remarka- 


ble manner, the policy of the order of Loyola. 


It would be unjust to deny, that men of sincere 
piety, enlightened minds, and christian humili- | Se 


| cipated so speedy a termination; although, like the 
| declining sun in the outward firmament, which en- 
\larges as it descends, so every succeeding day his 
mind seemed more and more expanded. y 

He attended our late qu.rterly meeting held at 
abrook, during the severe cold weather, and was 





considerably exposed in that journey. On his return, 
he complained of being very much chilled; and at- 


, : , tended meeting on first day, evidently indisposed. At 
remarked, it was its own authority, and not the) this time, the sudden death of Nathaniel Watson 


authority of true religion, which the society 
wished to establish by its missionary labours. | 


seemed to affect him very much; and he observed to 
an intimate friend, * Who knows but I may go as 
suddenly?” after some further remarks, he said, 


“ Their Christianity, cameleon like, too readily} Some of us will follow him very soon: now mark 
> : a ‘ ” 

assumed the colour of every region wherever it} ™Y Words. 

happened to be introduced.” 


The next day, he had a confirmed bilious fever, 
with strong symptoms of typhus; but his physicians 
saw nothing alarming in his case, and expected he 
would recover. He seemed perfectly indifferent to 
his bodily indisposition, and appeared to regard the 


sured a native chief that Christ had been a} apprehensions of his friends, with an unaffected com- 
valiant and victorious warrior, who in the) Placency, frequently observing: “I am not yet able 


to discover whether this sickness will be my last or 
not.” Atintervals, his nervous system was so much 
affected, as to produce delirium; yet, through all, not 
an expression escaped him, unbecoming the devoted 
Christian. He lay almost entirely free from pain, 
and would often observe, that it seemed to him like 
a bed of roses. 

About thirty hours previous to his decease, he was 
favoured with the prospect of futurity; and in the 
presence of many friends, with a voice and pronun- 
ciation as melodious as at any time in his life, he 
spoke for about half an hour, in such a strain of hea- 
venly eloquence, that all hearts seemed melted into 
tenderness. He spoke of his prospects of future hap- 
piness without the shadow of a doubt, and said, there 
was nothing like regret accompanying his mind; that 
he could as cheerfully bid his friends farewell, as if 
he was going a journey. 

After it was understood that he would be glad to 
see his friends and neighbours, more than a hundred 
repaired to the house, to take a last farewell, and to 
receive from his dying lips a confirmation of those 
testimonies which he had so abundantly declared. 
His discriminating sense of the state of those who 
took him by the hand, carried the most powerful evi- 
dence of the divine influence under which he spake, 
to the admiration of all who heard him;. while the 
audience evinced the deep regret they felt at parting 
with him. His physician could not understand why 
he shguld be so strongly impressed with the idea of 
approaching dissolution, while such a perfect sereni- 
ty pervaded his body and mind; and seemed anxious 
to prevent so much company visiting him. To all 
remonstrances, Micajah would calmly reply: “1 am 
glad of the company of my neighbours; it does not 
hurt me; but, on the contrary, | feel refreshed by the 
interview; it is very precious to part in love.” 

Thus, as the first visiters would bid him farewell, 
and retire, others were introduced, which continued 
until a late hour in the evening previous to his close. 
After the company had withdrawn, his mind seemed 
a little wandering for some time, as the doctors anti- 
cipated; and doubts were entertained whether he 
would again be rational. But at four o'clock, two 
hours before his exit, he again resumed his pious ex- 
hortations, in which the love of God was wonderful- 
ly conspicuous, in comforting the mourners in Zion, 
and strengthening the feeble in spirit. I watched 
with him the night but one previous to his decease, 
and was present the evening preceding his close; but 
language would fail me to give an adequate descrip- 
tion of this solemn, awful, and interesting scene: suf- 
fice it to say, that I believe it seldom falls to the lot 
of mortals, to witness a more glorious and triumphant 
exit from this world of wo. Without regret for the 
past, or apprehension for the future, his soul seemed 
disencumbered from the body, long before the vital 
spark had fled. 

His natural affections, at the awful period, display - 
ed their characteristic feelings, first to his beloved 
wife and companion in tribulation; and from her to 
all mankind. His close was so tranquil that it was 
difficult to determine when he breathed his last. 
Thus death was despoiled of his mortal sting, and 
the grave obtained no victory, in the reinoval of our 
long tried, faithful friend, Micajah Collins. 


lt appears that a number of those who had been 
disaffected towards Friends, and had absented thein- 
selves from meeting, and some of them been disown- 
ed, visited M. C. on the evening in which he saw so 
many, and have since become tender, and have at- 
tended meetings steadily. 
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